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is asserted to be used quite generally, without any nuance. Apparently, detail 
is not offered gratuitously.) Again, if the parallelism of simul, postia, and 
statim in a passage in Geulincx with the same words in a passage on the same 
subject in Spinoza seems an absurdly slight argument for a connection between 
the two, one must recall the prefatory remark that the case has been already 
established by substantial arguments and that these points are but small 
additions. Taken as a whole, this interesting argument for the influence of 
Geulincx upon Spinoza is convincing. The criticism is natural that if the 
author is conscious of his own occasional over-subtlety and has at his command 
enough really significant arguments, he might have spared himself and the 
reader some of the detail. But the answer would seem to be that only by such 
painstaking elaborateness is he able to settle long-standing disputes and to 
make solid an accurate interpretation. The frequency of controversial 
digression is defensible on similar grounds. The interpretation of attribute 
as the realization of the formal essence of Substance in some concrete material 
could scarcely be established without reference to various disputed questions. 
— Similarly, it is evident that no one definite conception of Substance, of the 
relation of mode to Substance, of the 'fixed and eternal things' mentioned in 
the Treatise on the Improvement of the Understanding, could be maintained 
without disposing of various dissenting opinions. Many of the views given are 
unconventional, and even in a measure original, but it would be difficult to 
refute a position which rests upon an exceptionally thorough knowledge of 
Spinoza, his historical back-ground, and the important commentaries, and which 
adduces as proofs seven hundred and sixty four exact references for one hundred 
and twenty one pages of matter. The book is a highly special, but in its field, 
an eminently valuable, piece of research. 

Katherine Everett Gilbert. 

L' Annie philosophique, ign. Publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon. Paris, 

Librairie Felix Alcan. 1912. — pp. 290. 

The twenty-second annual volume of L 'Annie philosophique has a longer 
table of contents than usual; but the more interesting articles are still those 
of the veteran contributors, MM. Pillon and Dauriac. Most of the others 
are, by comparison, rather slight, with the exception of one by M. Delbos. 
Where critical discussions occur, the monadistic idealism of the editor is the 
usual norm; but otherwise the subjects are too varied to permit a single char- 
acterization of the volume. A brief resume of the articles is therefore sub- 
stituted. 

1. G. Rodier; "Note sur la politique d'Antisthene." This is a brief but 
interesting correction of Zeller on a point of interpretation. It is argued that 
the myth in Plato's Politicus concerning human society under the reign of 
Chronos in the Age of Gold, and the passage in the Republic (372A) describing 
the " state of nature," are not intended as indirect criticisms of Antisthenes, as 
Zeller supposed, but represent Plato's personal conviction. The passage in 
the Politicus should be taken as an allegory of the perfect state which is de- 
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scribed in the Republic; and the allegorical form is chosen precisely because, 
when the Politicus was written, Plato had concluded that the ideal of the 
Republic was unattainable "under the reign of Zeus." 

2. G. Lechalas; "Les annees d'apprentisage d'Eugene Fromentin." This 
article deals with the origins of the famous painter's well-known novel, Do- 
minique, and seems rather out of place in its present setting. 

3. V. Delbos; " L'idealisme et le realisme dans la philosophic de Descartes." 
This is an excellent example of objective interpretation, within the short space 
of fifteen pages. The analysis is clear and apt, and the citations are useful. 
Descartes's cogito ergo sum did not reduce all being to thought; it simply 
asserted the immediate certainty that there was a being which thought. The 
part of idealism in the Cogito is " the priority of the affirmation of thought to 
any object in itself," and the statement that our existence in itself is entirely 
constituted by thought. The part of realism is that Descartes believes it 
necessary to posit our existence in itself. That esse est percipi Descartes 
never considered for an instant; otherwise why did he make the passage from 
idea to existence one of his chief problems? The "productive imagination" 
of Fichte he uses hypothetically in the Third Meditation, but only as a tem- 
porary means by which his methodological scepticism may dispose of naive 
realism. In brief, if Descartes is to be called an idealist, it is only in the sense 
in which Plato usually is. He tends to define ideas as existences, as intelligible 
essences, rather than existence as idea. The Cogito is the first truth in order 
of discovery; but the first truth in itself is the existence of God, and innate ideas 
are true precisely because we have no share in producing them. 

4. L. Dauriac; " Quelques reflexions sur la philosophie de M. Henri Bergson." 
A witty causerie which is worth reading for its instructive as well as its amusing 
qualities. After a playfully emphatic statement of why and how Bergsonism 
appears to all 'scientists,' mathematicians, 'rationalists,' and Kantians as the 
adversary of all sound philosophy — with some interesting comments as a 
spectator of the combat — M. Dauriac goes on to suggest that Bergson may 
not, after all, differ so absolutely from Kant as some of his critics have supposed. 
Is not Bergson's opposition of space plus determinism plus understanding to 
time plus freedom (evolution) plus intuition almost an exact parallel to Kant's 
opposition of phenomenal determinism plus understanding to noumenal 
freedom plus reason? 

5. F. Pillon; " La troisieme antinomie de Kant, la croyance a la liberty, le 
dilemme de Lequier et le primat de la raison pratique." This article, which 
runs to fifty-nine pages, is the longest and weightiest in the volume, and de- 
serves a longer summary than can here be given. M. Pillon, now surely the 
doyen of French philosophers, is still intellectually adroit and vigorous. The 
fundamental error of Kant, it is held, is to be found in his making time, as well 
as space, subjective. Wishing to save moral freedom, he forgot that it must 
by its very nature be temporal, for it has reference only to future acts. If time 
be merely phenomenal, then purpose, personality, and duty are equally so. 
Kant is really as much determinist as Spinoza and Leibniz. Descartes is the 
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true opponent of determinism among the moderns, for freedom is the essential 
condition of the methodical doubt which is the presupposition of his whole 
system. It is true that like Renouvier he falls into the error of supposing that 
the will can create an infinitesimal amount of physical force. M. Pillon argues 
that the logical development of ' monadistic idealism ' avoids such difficulties. 
Such an idealism holds that while space — and therefore mechanical causation — 
is subjective, time is real; and it does not fall into Leibniz's error of treating the 
physical order as though, matter apart, it were equally real with the psychical. 
Its proof of freedom is drawn from an examination of the categories, which 
shows, for example, that every series is finite, and therefore has an uncaused 
cause. Leibniz and Lequier are corrected from this point of view, and the 
article concludes with a sturdy rationalistic credo, which affirms that there is 
but one reason, and that is sufficient. 

6. Ch. Maillard; "A proposde quelques ouvrages recents sur la philosophie 
allemande posterieure a Kant." "An attempt to refute the reasoning of the 
Wissenschaflslehre and of Hegel's Logik'm its essential principles " — in fourteen 
pages! M. Maillard should have taken more space; but his criticism deserves 
attention. He holds that Fichte, in revising Kant, committed three capital 
errors. First, he substituted a single principle, the Transcendental Ego, for 
the plurality found in Kant. This is an " abandonment of the very principles 
of criticism," which is " an exposition of the totality of principles which make 
the sciences possible, the reality of which is deduced from the very existence 
of scientific knowledge, considered as an irreducible fact." Second, he confused 
logical correlation, as of subject and object, a true principle of synthesis, with 
contradiction, and reached the absurd conclusion that consciousness consists 
in a union of contradictories. This led him to confuse the deduction of the 
categories with a solution of the cosmological antinomies, and has made it 
impossible to determine whether it is the finite or the absolute ego which he 
regards as real. Third, he transforms ego and non-ego from logical correlates 
into real and opposing forces, thus opening the way for the subsequent rise of 
materialism from absolute idealism. Hegel exaggerates the defects of Fichte; 
" a confused syncretism from every point of view, the Hegelian philosophy 
floats at the will of the interpreter from Heraclitus to Parmenides, from 
Berkeley to Spinoza." 

7. H. Bois; "L'Idealisme personnel d'Oxford: M. Hastings Rashdall." A 
study of Rashdall's metaphysics, based on all his published writings. One of 
his ethics and theodicy is to follow. 

8. L. Dauriac; " Une philosophie de la religion." A brief tribute to the 
memory of the Genevan philosopher, J. J. Gourd, in the form of an appreciation 
of his posthumously published work bearing the title of this article. Gourd's 
doctrine of ' incoordinables ' has points of similarity to Pascal, to pragmatism, 
and to Kant; but it is, nevertheless, in its essentials, quite original. 

Reviews of eighty works published in France during 191 1 terminate this 
interesting volume. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
University of Kansas. 



